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Dare to Be a Daniel 


By CHARLES T. SMITH 


Most people are aware that after words have 
been used as metaphors they often acquire new 
meanings. Sometimes the meaning becomes de- 
based, sometimes elevated; sometimes narrowed, 
sometimes broadened. For instance, the word 
cunning has lost respectability, and nowadays 
cardinal has little connection with the hinge of a 
door, miniature does not allude to a painting in 
red, pecuniary is not usually related to value of 
cattle, enthusiasm is not merely godly zeal. Perusal 
of an etymological dictionary shows that it is 
packed with words that now have different mean- 
ings than they formerly possessed. Rationalists 
have no doubt played their part in modifying 
the connotation of words through usage and 
abusage, and should continue the good work, for 
it enriches the English language. 

In doing this, however, and without being 
unduly influenced by the somewhat evasive 
arguments employed in a current controversy, 
Rationalists can find scope for doing something 
previsional—namely, making a deliberate attempt 
to ennoble a certain word that has been as 
provocative to them as flag-wagging is to a bull. 
The word is religion. Why shouldn’t Rationalists 
take it over, give it a capital letter, and by 
persistently associating it with the ideals of 
Rationalism, get it adapted exclusively to their 
own use? That would leave such words as 
supernaturalism, deism, etc., to the people who 
subscribe not only to those beliefs but to all the 
schismatic faiths that have appropriated a word 
which is reputed to mean a binding together. 

The suggested use of the word is implicit in 
the rationalism of its most highly respected 
devotees. Francis Galton was an Agnostic, but 


he regarded religion as a ready response to “an 
intellectual sense of duty”; and Sir Arthur 
Keith, speaking at the Memorial Service to the 
Founder of the R.P.A., expanded this definition 
by showing its implications of straight thinking, 
straight dealing, and thoughtful consideration tor 
others, and then said: “By these standards of 
probity the late Charles A. Watts was a religious 
man.” 

Now although most people may have good 
reasons for not openly expressing their disbeliet 
in supernaturalism, it is evident that they are 
willing to give assent to this un-theological and 
Rationalist interpretation of religion, because when 
asked why they do not attend church and engage 
in daily prayers their reply is usually to the effect 
that they try to live straight and decent lives and 
that that is sufficient. If then accused of being 
irreligious, they resent the charge and assert that 
by being straight and decent they are religious in 
the true and best sense. 

This wholesome reaction of the people to their 
would-be spiritual mentors is most propitious for 
the spread of Rationalism. It indicates that they 
are in the right mood for being led to understand 
that “ being religious ” in their manner is exactly 
what Rationalism stands for—that it denotes a 
way of life by enjoining straightness and decency 
in thought, word, and deed. But people must be 
convinced that it is not merely a verbal creed 
available for lip-service but, indeed, something 
that touches life on all sides—intellectual, 
emotional, material, and moral. Rationalism must 
be shown to be a warm, colourful, and inspiring 
way of life, worthy to be practised with the 
utmost fervour and devotion. 
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Now it is important to notice that in dis- 
sociating religion from its theological attachments 
people do not discard it; they humanize and refine 
its meaning. By doing so they actually prepare 
the way for the word religion to be ennobled by 
its identification with a rational attitude towards 
life; and Lord Chorley appears to be justified in 
seeing a hopeful future for Rationalism only in 
its being accepted as a religion that inspires 
enthusiasm for the betterment of man through 
the rational betterment of his commendable and 
vital interests. Only in that way is Rationalism 
ever likely to appeal to both the university don 
and the man in the street. 

In working towards this there would be no risk 
of the R.P.A. dispersing its energies and losing 
the effectiveness it now possesses. That is a 
bogey too easily raised by anyone who has a 
restricted viewpoint. Nor would Rationalists be 
set at loggerheads. Actually, just the opposite 
would happen—there would be a drawing together 
of all sorts of labourers who in various ways 
have tilled their own particular pastures with 
the implements of Rationalism and so made a 
richer harvest available. Some of these labourers 
may have one-track minds through intense pre- 
occupation in ploughing their lonely furrows, and 
they may be unacquainted with the full signifi- 
cance of Rationalism; but this can also be said of 
some of the great pioneers who have rooted out 
the theological weeds that have choked the corn 
of life: and it can be said of some of the great 
pioneers in certain branches of science. Rational- 
ism can advance, as Prof. Heath’s article 
* Operation Aran ™ suggested, as a constantly re- 
integrating synthesis of the work of all these 
labourers, each contribution finding adjustment 
and right perspective in an over-all context, the 
outcome of co-ordination. 

It should be possible for man to find fulfil- 
ment in his profession or trade, in his cultural 
and leisure pursuits, and in his conduct and social 
relations through the fervent application of his 
Rationalism. This should animate his interest 
in the health services, law, education, government, 
commerce, the Press and broadcasting, literature, 
art, music, science, international relations, and 
indeed every subject which man should under- 
stand and appreciate, and concerning which he 
should know what is good, what is right, what 
is wise, and, in order that these may eventually 
prevail, what is expedient. Of course, there will 
be differences of opinion because every individual 
will base his objective reasoning on the facts of 
life as he knows them, and these will vary in each 
case: but the differences of opinion will be wirhin 
the main stream of Rationalist thought and will 
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give it momentum. In summary, Rationalism as 
a religion becomes an incentive to action and an 
ensurance of its successful accomplishment. 
Under the Education Act Rationalists would even 
have right of entry into schools and colleges 
for the purpose of teaching their religion to the 
children of parents who approve of it. 

The first step towards implementing these 
proposals is to disabuse people’s minds of the 
notion that the chief aim of Rationalism is to 
debunk the dogmatisms of the Churches and dis- 
credit their claims to spirituality. No one need 
dispute the importance of this work or the 
necessity for its continuance; for any cartel, 
sacred or secular, which seeks by pains and 
penalties, or in any other way, to deprive man 
of his freedom of thought and expression, should 
have its activities exposed. But the fact that the 
restriction of this exposure mainly to Church 
affairs is not the chief aim of Rationalism will 
not be appreciated if nothing is done to remove 
the impression that it is. Does this impression 
remain because without break, month after 
month and year after year, the Literary Guide 
devotes columns to the ridiculing of clerical 
foibles and pretensions to the exclusion of critical 
and constructive articles on matters of more 
general interest and urgency? It is a point worthy 
of impersonal consideration. There are agencies 
other than the Churches which purvey deleterious 
“patent medicines,” and a Rationalist journal 
concerned with mental and physical health could 
well pay them regular attention. But something 
further, more positive, must be done. 

So the next step is to seek the collaboration of 
people who have developed a Rationalist view 
of some of the subjects mentioned earlier, through 
being connected with them in a more or less pro- 
fessional or active way. Collaboration should be 
welcome from the young as well as the old, the 
practitioner as well as the theorist, the workman 
as well as the master. Those who do not possess 
literary skill could still contribute valuable ideas, 
for these can always be “dressed up” by others. 
After all, Rationalism as a way of life, making 
for man’s enlightenment, integrity, and happiness, 
is not merely a way of “letters.” It is hopeful 
to notice that many of the R.P.A.’s Honorary 
Associates are uniquely distinguished owing to 
their Rationalist achievements in the subjects to 
which attention has been called. The achievements 
are different in character but alike in the scientific 
attitude which shaped them. There is common 
agreement on this, so it is undeniable that there 
is already in being a group of highly-esteemed 
authorities who in concert could do much to give 
Rationalism the dynamic drive and uplift of a 
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great intellectual and practical religion, and to 
make it, in Lord Chorley’s apt phrase, a unifying 
Movement. The underlying philosophy of this 
Religious Movement, built up into an organic 
whole by co-ordination of the thought and 
practice followed by the collaborators, could well 
become in serviceable form the system of 
philosophy that. the R.P.A. was committed by its 
Articles to establish— true, not immediately, but 
surely after a lapse of more than fifty years! The 
projected organic synthesis would not have, or 
mean, the fixation of an orthodoxy, for it would 
be consiantly revised through the continuous co- 
operation of those who, in the course of time, 
come new to the faith: and it would be re-created 
by its own vitality. It could not possibly remain 
as unremodelled and static as the definition given 
officially to Rationalism over half a century ago. 

Of course, progress in a matter of this magni- 
tude and importance must be organized. No 
advance can be made by discussing it round a 
table, concluding that it is rather difficult and, 
maybe, contentious, and then passing on to the 
next item on a long agenda. That was not done 


Crime and 


1—CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


THERE is hardly any subject on which it is more 
difficult to bring reason to bear objectively than 
that of crime and punishment. Serious crime is 
a direct threat to the foundations of society, and 
all crime is definitely anti-social, at any rate in the 
eyes of those who control the government of 
society, though they may, of course, equate their 
own interests with those of society as a whole. 
Moreover, much crime has serious personal reper- 
cussions, especially if it involves violence or sexual 
misconduct. The result is that crime rouses strong 
emotions, of much the same strength and quality 
as does religion, so that it is often not at all easy 
even for convinced Rationalists, let alone the 
ordinary man in the street, to approach the subject 
in a really scientific spirit. 

The discussions which have taken place in 
Parliament, and in the Press during the past few 
years, furnish an interesting object-lesson in this 
respect. A detailed investigation would amply 
repay a Rationalist inquirer. As it is, I have 
only space for a short survey, and will take the 
capital punishment debates as a good example of 
the point I am making. Murder is in every case 
a horrible business; but some murders are more 
revolting or more bizarre than others, and it is 
just these which attract attention. If a man knocks 
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when the first, and what should have been 
provisional, definition of Rationalism had to be 
devised, though it has probably been done when 
attempts have been made to do a little recasting. 
Fortunately, the Founders had initiative and 
energy, and took action; and after much con- 
sultation with people who could help them did 
secure a synthetic statement that has done 
excellent service. Similar initiative, energy, and 
action, would be necessary for the success of the 
enterprise here outlined. And it would require 
courage. No one has the right to under-estimate 
the moral courage that collaboration may imply, 
especially on the part of anyone whose livelihood 
depends on his appearing to be complacent about 
things as they are. Perhaps enough has been said 
to commend itself as an attempt to install a 
“ Religion of the Open Mind ”—that is, the mind 
open in all directions and able to come to 
decisions, however tentative, by virtue of its 
clarity of vision: the mind that is also anxious 
and, it may be hoped, prepared to act on those 
decisions. CHARLES T. SMITH. 
(To be continued.) 


his wife over the head in a drunken temper and 
kills her, his crime attracts very little attention— 
unless, of course, having sobered up, he cuts her 
body into pieces and leaves it in a suitcase at a 
railway left-luggage office. Thus the most revolt- 
ing murders attract the most attention, and the 
public are left with the impression that murder is 
more evil and more widespread than is in fact the 
case. The reaction of the average man is to wish 
to see such murderers eliminated. He does not 
stop to ask himself whether it is a good thing to 
have two dead people instead of one; whether tak- 
ing part in the removal of a fellow human being 
is likely to have a detrimental effect on the 
personalities of the executioner, the prison officers, 
and others involved in the horrible business; 
whether the newspaper sensationalism, the queue- 
ing up of crowds to hear the trial and again round 
the place of execution, make for a more en- 
lightened citizenry. 


If these questions are put to him, he may per- 
haps receive a sort of mental shock and begin to 
consider the problem rationally. More likely, he 
will say either that he thinks the world would be 
well rid of such a vile and worthless wretch as 
the murderer, or that he thinks that such a crime 
requires expiation and that the only possible 
expiation is death: or, again, that he is more 
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interested in the poor wretched victim than in 


.Saving the life of a villain. It will be observed 


that these answers are extremely emotional and 
do not answer the questions put, or deal with the 
problem on the basis of fact at all. For example, 
the majority of murderers have not, for many 
years, been executed in civilized countries, even 
in those which retain capital punishment. Their 
subsequent records show that so far from being 
worthless creatures they are much more likely 
to make good than most other people convicted of 
serious crime. The expiation answer usually comes 
from those with the strongest and unhealthiest 
religious feelings. It is not easy for anyone short 
of a psychoanalyst to reason with such neurotics. 

The man who really tries to find coherent 
reasons for his support of the death penalty will 
almost certainly be driven back on the argument of 
deterrence, and this, of course, is the one which 
has featured most frequently and successfully in 
the discussions; as a mere matter of argument, 
there is, superficially, a good deal to be said for it. 
The argument runs like this: experiment shows 
that people can be frightened into not doing 
things; the more you can frighten them the more 
effective is your deterrent; nothing frightens a man 
so much as the thought of death; therefore, if you 
want particularly to prevent a serious kind of 
crime, like murder, you must have the death 
penalty. But even as an argument this proves 
too much, because it justifies executing the per- 
petrators of any kind of violent crime or of crimes 
generally. Indeed, the logic is so strong that, in 
the old days, literally dozens of crimes carried 
the death penalty, which was found in practice 
to be quite ineffective. In other words, the facts 
did not support the argument, and capital punish- 
ment was abolished in most of these cases. It is 
well known that this step was opposed by the 
judges, the bishops, and many other eminent 
people. It was, however, entirely in accordance, 
not only with the new humanitarian spirit of the 
age, but, what is even more important, with the 
new scientific spirit, for it attended to fact rather 
than to logic, holding that if the facts contradicted 
the logic it must be the logic that was wrong and 
not the facts. 

Now it is perfectly clear that the threat of death 
does not prevent people from committing murder, 
for every year more than a hundred murders occur 
in England. Faced with this fact the rationalizers 
reply: “ We agree that there are a few would-be 
murderers whom you cannot deter. But there are 
a great many more who are in fact deterred, and 
who would at once begin to commit murders if 
you were to abolish capital punishment.” It is 
not possible to tell whether this argument is really 


sound without abolishing, or at any rate suspend- 
ing, capital punishment in order to find out what 
in fact happens. This would, of course, be the 
ordinary scientific method of going about the 
inquiry, and indeed the section which was inserted 
in the Criminal Justice Bill, 1948, by the House of 
Commons, and which was taken out by the House 
of Lords, dealt with the problem on that basis by 
suspending the operation of the death penalty for 
five years. The upholders of the old punishment, 
however, contended that such an experiment, 
involving the possibility of sacrificing the lives of 
innocent victims, was altogether wrong, and 
rejected it. 

As it happens, however, a large number of other 
countries, indeed most of the so-called civilized 
countries, have already made this experiment over 
longer or shorter periods, and in no case where 
there has been a substantial trial has there been 
a return to capital punishment. Faced with these 
facts, the advocates of the death penalty still do not 
flinch; they either ignore them altogether, as was 
done by the majority of speakers in the Parlia- 
mentary debates, or else attempt to dispute their 
relevance by asserting that conditions in England 
are different from those in other countries. No 
psychologist would agree that the make-up of 
English criminals is so different from that of 
Swedes, Swiss, or New Zealanders, that they 
would react differently to the lapse of the death 
penalty, though they might agree that there is 
some peculiarly tough strain of conservatism in 
the English temperament which causes English- 
men to take a pride in being almost the last people 
in the world to retain what has been called “a 
relic of barbarism.” CHORLEY. 

(To be continued.) 
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A Pre-Christian Messiah 


It will be a good thing when the Hebrew scrolls 
lately discovered in a cave near the Dead Sea can 
be translated and published to the world in full. 
Until that is done, the lay public must be con- 
tented with snippets revealed from time io time 
by their somewhat “cagey” custodians. So far 
‘as we are allowed to know, the scrolls for the 
most part contain nothing sensational. But one 
document, described in a paper read by Professor 
Dumont-Sommer of the Sorbonne to the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres and reported in 
The Times of May 30, seems really interesting. 
The Times reports the find under the some- 
what misleading headline of “New Light on 
Habakkuk.” So far as I can see, no new light 
has been shed on Habakkuk. That minor prophet 
remains, as Voltaire described him, capable de 
tout. But the scroll in question throws some 
light on the interpretation put on Habakkuk by 
some Jewish enthusiasts in the last century B.c. 
—a very different thing. According to Professor 
Dumont-Sommer, the commentary contained in 
the scroll applies the denunciations of the 
prophetical book to a recent Jewish high priest, 
who persecuted the sect to which the author 
belonged, and who tortured and put to death a 


certain leader described as “ the master of justice 


and the elect of God.” The author adds that 
the death of the master has been avenged by the 
capture of Jerusalem by an enemy on the Day 
of Atonement. The enemy are named “ Kittim ” 
and are described as worshipping their regimental 
standards. Since that disaster there has been a 
second wicked high priest, who is alive at the 
date of the commentary. But scon the world will! 
end, and the martyred leader will return and take 
part in the judgment of all nations. Only those 
who believe in him will be saved. 

The references to “ Kittim” and the capture 
of Jerusalem enable Professor Dumont-Sommer 
to date the commentary. “Kittim” in the Old 
Testament is used in a general way for the Greek 
lands west of Palestine, but in one place, Dan. xi, 
30, it clearly means Rome. The reference in the 
scroll to the worship of standards leaves no doubt 
that the eagle-worshipping Romans are intended. 
Further, Jerusalem is captured on the Day of 
Atonement. This pins the reference down to 
Pompey’s storm of Jerusalem in 63 B.c. (The 
capture by Titus in A.D. 70 is excluded, since it 
took place in August.) We are thus able to 
identify the first 
Aristobulus II, and the second with his brother, 
Hyrcanus II, who reigned till 40 B.c. Between 


wicked high priest with 


63 and 40, then, is the date of the document. 

So far I have followed Professor Dumont- 
Sommer. But now arises a question of special 
interest to Rationalists. Who was the leader, the 
“master of justice and elect of God,’ whom 
Aristobulus, on this showing, tortured and put 
to death? We do not know. ‘But the legend 
woven round him by his followers—the legend 
that he will return to judge all nations at the 
imminent end of the world—is strikingly like 
that woven by the early Christians round Jesus 
the Nazarene. In this connection it must not be 
forgotten that Jewish anti-Christian tradition 
dates its villain, Jeshu ben-Pandira, by implica- 
tion, in the reign of Alexander Jannaeus, the 
father of Aristobulus. The interesting possibility 
that the Jeshu of the Talmud may have been a 
historic individual who was martyred about a 
hundred years before the accepted date of the 
“Christ,” receives a certain support from the 
newly discovered Dead Sea scroll. 

Professor Dumont-Sommer, so far as he is 
reported, does not enter into this. There are 
obvious reasons why the academic world should 
handle the matter gingerly. For the existence, 
if proved, of a martyred Messiah a century earlier 
than the martyred Messiah, makes the historical 
evaluation of early Christian documents more of 
a jig-saw puzzle than ever. I do not mean that 
it proves the myth theory. History has a way 
of repeating itself: what happens once can happen 
twice. It is by no means impossible that there 
was a martyred Messiah under Aristobulus, whose 
followers expected him to return and judge the 
world; and a martyred Messiah under Pilate, 
whose followers re-wove the old legend round 
him; and, for all I know, others too. Messianism 
was in the air; and Messiahs usually came to 
cruel ends. The late J. M. Robertson, before he 
settled down to the view that there was no 
historical Jesus, passed through a phase in which 
he held that there were several. Quite likely his 
first thoughts were his best. But, whatever we 
may think of that, the discovery of an authenti- 
cally martyred Messiah before Christ, who left 
behind him a sect that looked for his return, 
destroys the uniqueness of the Gospel story and 
reduces it to an amalgam of material which may 
have attached to one, two, or any number of 
historical figures, with other material which can 
have no historical basis at all. That is reason 
enough for the academic world to soft-pedal 
the discovery as much as possible. 

ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 
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Thoughts About Bibles 


WHEN I was an undergraduate, a brilliant young 
friend, one of the generation lost to us in the 
first World War, decided that his Bible ought to 
be rebound in an attractive form. The title was 
the difficulty. The Fundamentalists had assured 
him that this collection of books of varying 
quality was the work of God, so he chose “ God; 
Collected Works.” Since this did not seem quite 
to cover it he added: “With a Supplement of 
Life and Letters.” His bedmaker always turned 
the volume back to the wall. 

This jeu d’esprit points to a curious fact: Why 
is it that secular literature should be presented so 
much more attractively and readably than “ Holy 
Writ”? This must strike Rationalists as odd. 
It was not so in the Middle Ages, where we find 
pictorial glosses, often jestful, sometimes horrible, 
but always an embellishment. The average Bible 
of today is repellent. It is neither pleasant to 
look upon nor easy to read; it is bulky and in- 
convenient. The need to print it in a single volume 
for general use has passed, and the evolution of 
the idea of God no longer needs public advertise- 
ment. The living parts of it are relatively short. 

If the average man wants to study, for example, 
the sayings of Jesus, or the words it has been 
agreed to attribute to him, he has to dig them 
out of a context which is often unintelligible in 
the absence of comment—and no Church can be 
trusted to produce one. 

Does free comment exist? There is an immense 
volume of it, covering more than one hundred 
vears, by scholars of every religious bias and of 
none. We must choose among them. There 
is no escape. Dr. Barnes’s recent book The Rise 
of Christianity is based on a choice by a very 
honest and brilliant man. The ordinary man 
must trust someone with those qualities to put 
the best material before him. He can never face 
by himself that copious flood. Fortunately there 
is wide agreement among critics on many key 
matters. We can never have certainty, but we 
can have light: and Rationalists especially should 
insist upon having it—light by which to exercise 
the right and duty of forming our own opinion. 

The modernly-educated man will not read 
Prefaces unless they are very short indeed, and 
he will read neither Notes nor Appendices on 
matters outside his special interests. He has no 
time. The competition for our time is deadly. 
The only way to make “Holy Writ” readable 
for him is to break the text and give a running 
commentary. If difference in time of many 
centuries and differences in “manners” of a 


small Oriental agricultural community or a town 
of the imperial period are calmly ignored, not 
only is he projected into a strange world—that 
is inevitable—but also into situations which seem 
quite meaningless. 

What do we mean by “the modernly-educated 
man”? For some two generations now a 
majority of the more intelligent youth of England 
have been given an education of an increasingly 
scientific turn. A generation is with us which 
has achieved an old virtue in an enhanced 
degree—respect for truth. It is idle to suppose 
that in any sphere of knowledge these young 
people can be got to accept for truth anything 
which ignores available evidence. They have 
become more careful and critical when faced by 
claims in non-scientific fields. A mew respect 
for truth, induced by the mental discipline of 
science, is influencing them. This is some com- 
pensation for its Dead Sea fruits. They know 
quite well that the scientific method, which has had 
enormous and terrifying success, has invaded 
every department of knowledge—even the most 
“ qualitative’ have borrowed all they can. 

The timid and unintelligent conservatism of 
organized religion must be a perpetual astonish- 
ment to Rationalists. Presumably its supporters 
want the sayings of Jesus to be widely known; 
yet they rely upon methods of advertisement that 
no longer work, and they have failed repeatedly to 
encourage promising experiments in presentation. 

Recently a version of St. Paul’s Epistles has 
appeared which is attractive as a book and 
(relatively) intelligible: if it had had a running com- 
mentary it would have gone far to offer a model 
of what ought to be done—omitting a few pages 
in the front. It was “ unofficial.” Short references 
in the Press inform us that the State Church 
has undertaken a new “ official” translation of 
the Bible. It may, perhaps, restore authentic 
passages so far regarded as too strong meat for 
inclusion; but, whatever it does, the ordinary 
man will find Moffat or some other version still 
good enough. If the new translators took a — 
Gospel, added a running commentary, and pro- 
duced an attractive and readable book, the sales 
might be surprising 

Would not the founders of the great religions, 
if they could return for a brief space, say: “ Save 
us from our followers”? Yet they would all find 
some few seekers after truth using effectively the 
new and formidable apparatus of criticism in 
the teeth of “ official * discouragement. 

SIDNEY EASTES. 
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Rational History 


We read sometimes of the “art of history,” 
sometimes of “the science of history,” and a very 
large number of accomplished scholars, of all 
nationalities, have long been earnestly engaged in 
examining the story of mankind. 

This erudition is of comparatively recent date, 
and before the passing of absolute monarchy and 
the supreme rule of official Christianity, accuracy 
was disregarded, and chronicles were compiled 
not only carelessly but with the deliberate inten- 
tion of misleading. A present-day historian has 
at his disposal such piles of material—old records, 
memoirs, diaries, letters, pamphlets, and com- 
pilations—that he can deal only with a small 
section. An “outline” history, however skilful, 
will leave only a vague impression; a detailed 
history must, for sheer lack of space and time, 
be confined to a single episode or a single person. 
Even when thus confined to a very small section 
of history, the historian tends to become over- 
whelmed. He has assistants, his Preface is heavy 
with acknowledgments to learned helpers, to 
scrupulous specialists. And no one can swear 
that the resultant work states the exact truth. 

As no history before the nineteenth century 
was ever written from a rational point of view, 
as personal documents are full of bias and error, 
as forgeries and falsehoods were cunningly 
circulated, as tradition and legend were mingled 
with fact, as arguments and conclusions were 
based on emotion and prejudice, there is a mighty 
sifting of the mass of material to be done before 
a speck of truth can be found. 

Impartial history has been attempted, and has 
a reputation for dullness; dates and a_ bald 
description of undisputed events are not very 
engaging reading. Neither does this method set 
out the whole truth. 

This, almost certainly, has forever escaped even 
the most gifted, the most fortunate research 
worker, the most dispassionate and critical of 
historians. Our forebears, sometimes consciously, 
sometimes unconsciously, tampered with the 
records and “dashed and brewed with lies” the 
histories of their times. 

Untrained observers and indifferent witnesses 
are often all there is to rely on for an account 
of some “great event”; but anecdote steps in, and 
the inventions of some sharp journalist or myth- 
maker are repeated as indisputable facts, on every 
possible occasion, for centuries. Is it, indeed, pos- 
sible to write a rational history of irrational man? 
Could all the liars, forgers, partisans, professional 


falsifiers of records, party lampoonists, and 
unscrupulous newshawks be evaded and the truth 
of any period of the past be brought clearly to 
light ? With all honour to the noble efforts made 
in this direction, we must feel that the task seems 
superhuman; the dross is so abundant, the gold 
so thin. 

We have other memorials besides the written or 
printed word, but these are equally deceptive: 
architecture, painting, statuary, are all unsatis- 
factory in their revelations. Monuments and 
buildings, such as survive, are altered until they 
are without meaning. Paintings are the result of 
imagination; if we are fortunate enough to have 
several portraits of one famous person, they will 
not agree; if we have one only, it will be of doubt- 
ful identification. A topographical drawing or a 
map will be out of scale, a statue will be a 
fantasy; indeed, the more closely we peer into the 
past, the more we are aware of what the guide- 
books term “ the mists of history.” Every attempt 
to look back ends in encountering a dissolving 
view of shadows. 

The fascinating reconstructions of the past, 
made time without number by historians, poets, 
and novelists, are certainly but slightly connected 
with the period or event they profess to celebrate. 
Though coloured by fact, they are really the 
result of inventive fancy, the affirmation and the 
continuation of legend, tradition, myth, and fiction 
of the folk-lore variety. And when, as so 
frequently happens, an enthusiastic admirer of 
such and such a writer exclaims, * He (or she) has 
captured the very spirit, the exact atmosphere of 
the Crusades (or the French Revolution, or what 
have you),” a Rationalist is tempted to ask: 
“How can you know?” We cannot know; we 
can only spin webs of speculation on a few 
proven facts. But what we can do, from the 
great schoolman down to the merest scribbler 
of ephemeral journalism, is to refrain from 
perpetuating fabrications as facts. 

So far from rational is the average writer's 
attitude to history, that he will cheerfully garnish 
his pages with some anecdote long since exposed, 
and, either through party malice or lack of 
knowledge, repeat once again some tedious 
slander of the dead, or some equally tiresome 
sentimental perversion of the truth, or even slip 
in some sheer invention as “history” or “ fact.” 
Too many modern books and too much of 
modern journalism is thus defaced. Readers are 
continually misled by published and broadcast 
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statements, careless or malicious, that are 
emotional, prejudiced, without foundation, «but 
that are given as truth. 

If we are obliged to admit that a perfectly 
rational history is beyond the efforts of the most 
gifted scholar, we can be rational in so far as 
we reject, wherever we find it, legend, gossip, 
superstition, myth, and partisan spite boldly 
labelled “history” or “truth.” This practice of 
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falsification of the past is too frequent, and tends 
to muddled thinking and confused judgments. We 
can easily enjoy our fiction without confusing it 
with those precious fragments of facts that have 
been so carefully discovered and preserved by 
reasonable men. There is still room for a short 
handbook, written from a Rationalist point of 
view, offering a guide to the undisputed facts of 
our human story. MARJORIE BOWEN. 


The Catholic Attack 


IN the U.S.A. the Roman Church is in a 
stronger minority position than in any other 
non-Catholic country. Claiming twenty per cent 
of the population, it already exerts a dispro- 
portionately large influence, and strenuous efforts 
are being made to “capture America.” Censor- 
ship, appeals to liberal-minded people against 
“anti-Catholic bigotry,” the struggle for “ educa- 
tional equality” (at the non-Catholic taxpayer's 
expense), and the “spiritual leadership” of the 
anti-Red drive—these are some of the weapons 
of the highly-organized Catholic propaganda 
machine. 

An example of the way critics are treated is 
shown by the treatment meted out to the writings 
of Paul Blanshard. Two years ago the Nation, 
American liberal weekly, published a series of his 
articles criticizing the Church's activities in 
America, with particular reference to education 
and medicine. The Church’s reply was im- 
mediate: the Nation was banned from New 
York schools, and the ban is still in force, 
despite the vigorous action of a committee 
headed by the distinguished poet, Archibald 
MacLeish. Last year, Mr. Blanshard amplified 
his articles into a 300-page book, entitled 
American Freedom and Catholic Power (Beacon 
Press, Boston: $3.50). Such is the covert in- 
fluence of the Roman Church that the general 
Press has practically igrored the book, while the 
New York Times refused to insert a_ repeat 
publisher’s advertisement, which merely gave the 
title and author 

What is there in this book which as far as 
possible must be kept from the knowledge of 
the American public? (Critical silence must have 
proved golden to the Unitarian publishing firm, 
which has sold about twenty times the initial print 
of 4,000 copies.) It is a survey in thirteen closelv- 
argued and documented chapters of the Catholic 
Church’s role in politics, education, censorship, 
medicine, and allied subjects. Refreshingly free 
from the Protestant sectarianism which often 
mars criticism of the Roman Church, it does not 


concern itself with dogma. In its exposition of 
Vatican teaching and practice, examples are 
drawn from all over the world, particularly in 
the chapters on politics. 

The Vatican is rightly aware that control of 
education is an essential prerequisite for main- 
taining and training Catholic cadres for the 
attack on America. Faced by the Constitution's 
rigid separation of Church and State, the hier- 
archy is attempting, by local and legal action, 


. to establish a claim to public funds for the 


parochial schools, to which all Catholics are 
commanded by canon law to send their children. 
Each year they spend nearly $200 million on 
schools, apart from the funds raised for the 
200 colleges and universities. Catholic school 
property is valued at over $800 million; 80,000 
non-salaried nuns are the shock troops in the 
hierarchy’s campaign to provide cheap education. 
Its quality may be gauged by the statement of a 
priest who was a diocesan school superintendent 
for thirteen years: “The teaching nun lives a 
life of seclusion and the ideal teacher must be 
a person living apart from the world.” 

A short review precludes comment on the 
horrifying, amply-documented analysis of Catho- 
lic medical practice and birth-control teachings, 
which are, of course, the same all over the 
world. 

Mr. Blanshard does particularly well at the 
present time to draw attention to the Vatican’s 
role in the “cold war.” Is the Vatican the 
spiritual instrument of the State Department, or 
is American foreign policy towards Eastern 
Europe largely derived from the Papal Curia, via 
the U.S. Church’s general staff, the National 
Catholic Welfare Council? Whatever the truth, 
they are complementary to an_ extraordinary 
degree, as has recently been seen in Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia. Cardinal Spellman’s influence 
is probably indirectly as great in Washington as it 
is in the Vatican, which doubtless remembers that 
the faithful in the U.S.A. supply more funds for 
the Papal upkeep than any other community. And 
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no secret is made of Papal preference for the 
Fascist regimes of Spain and Portugal. 

One of the most significantly successful 
“ devotions” in Arerica today is directed at Our 
Lady of Fatima. More than three million people 
viewed a “* Fatima statue” that toured America 
in 1947-48. This campaign, as Mr. Blanshard 
shows, is closely tied up with the anti-Communist 
drive. For, according to the legend, the Virgin 
Mary appeared to three children in Portugal in 
1917 and warned them that a “ horrible, horrible 
war was coming.” (Less celestial observers might 
have thought the one then in progress horrible 
enough.) Unless her requests were granted and 


Russia converted, “ Russia will spread its error 
throughout the world, giving rise to wars and 
persecutions against the Church.” One part of the 
message is still kept secret by the Church, to be 
used by the Vatican at discretion. (Can it be that 
the atomic-bomb secrets?) It is 


Russia has 
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ironical that the same paper which refused an 
advertisement for Mr. Blanshard’s book had no 
scruples in accepting one from the Macmillan 
Co., which stated: “The lady foretold the 
Bolshevik Revolution, the horrors of World War 
II, and the menace that Marxism offers.” 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Blanshard, so clear 
about most propaganda traps, should himself be 
a victim to the current anti-Red hysteria in 
America. It leads him to refer to the Mindszenty 
trial as “tragically farcical,” a judgment with 
which so independent a witness as The Times 
correspondent at the trial would not concur. After 
reading his account of Vatican activities in 
America and elsewhere, one cannot but place 
greater credence in the allegations made against 
the local hierarchies in Eastern Europe. In every 
other respect this is a valuable book and should 
be read by everyone who can procure it . 

E. P.-R. 


Notes and News 


THe Annual General Meeting of the Rationalist Press 
Association, Ltd., was held at Conway Hall, London, 
on June 13, Mr. F. C. C. Watts, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, presiding. In reviewing the work 
of the Association during the past year, Mr. Watts 
referred to the difficulties of producing cheap books 
owing to the prevailing economic and world conditions, 
and he pointed out the complications arising from 
the ending of paper rationing in 1949, Nevertheless, 
the Association had proceeded with its educational 
work and had taken part in all the efforts made by 
publishers generally in furthering the sale of books at 
home and abroad. He did not think that it would be 
possible for the Association to achieve larger sales of 
its publications until it could launch once again a 
cheap series of books, and it was hoped that a'‘start 
would be made during 1951. 


« * 


At the conclusion of his address the Chairman 
answered the various questions put to him, and there 
followed an interesting talk and discussion on the 
matters arising out of the Report, in which the follow- 
ing speakers took part: Lord Chorley, Mr. C. E. 
Wood, Mr. C. Bradlaugh Bonner (Public Relations 
Officer), Prof. A. E. Heath, Miss M. Iles, Mr. J. 
Horowitz, Miss R. Halls, and Prof. Sir E. L. 
Kennaway. 

The attendance at the R.P.A. Conference from 
August 4-8 is likely to be about the same as at previous 
Conferences. There is still room for a few more and 
those wishing to be present who have not yet reserved 
their accommodation should communicate at once with 
Mr. C. Bradlaugh Bonner at 5 Johnson’s Court, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


a 
Preparations are now being made to celebrate the 
twenty-first anniversary of the opening of Conway 
Hall. On Sunday, September 24, Mr. and Mrs. J. 


Hutton Hynd will be the guests of honour of South 
Place Ethical Society. Mr. Hutton Hynd, who will 
deliver the Sunday morning address, has now retired 
from the leadership of St. Louis Ethical Society and 
intends to make his home in this country. His long 
experience of the Ethical Movement in the United 
States and his own personal contributions to Humanist 
thought have made him an outstanding figure among 
Ethicists on both sides of the Atlantic. Special 
invitations are to be sent to the representatives of 
other Ethical Societies, to the R.P.A., and to those 
who have been notably identified with South Place in 
the past. The opening of Conway Hall was a landmark 
in the history of the society, and in the twenty-one 
years since it was built it has gained an enviable reputa- 
tion as a centre of progressive and constructive 
thought. 


* * 


The Irish Rationalist Society needs legal advice as to 
its constitution, etc., and requests any member, resident 
in Eire and a solicitor, to contact the Honorary Secre- 
tary, Mr. P. O’Connor, Clonburris, Clondal’in, Co. 
Dublin, Eire. Any other members who have’not yet 
joined the Irish Rationalist Society are recommended 


to do so. 
* 


The President of the Rationalist Press Association 
has sent a letter to the editor of The Times support- 
ing the proposal for the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission on the Marriage and Divorce Laws. In his 
letter Prof. Heath says: ‘‘ There is urgent need for a 
fresh survey which will aim not only at removing 
irrational anomalies but also at clarifying our funda- 
mental ideas on the policy best calculated to minimize 
individual suffering and social disintegration in rela- 
tion to unsuccessful marriages.” All members of the 
R.P.A. and other readers of The Literary Guide who 
are in favour of the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion are urged to write to their Member of Parliament 
asking him to support the proposal. 


a 
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I TRIED recently to persuade a lot of people to 
buy tickets for a complete performance of the 
Mass in B Minor, by J. S. Bach. It is the 
bicentenary of the composer's death, and this, the 
greatest of his choral works, is prominent in 
commemorations and merits attention from all 
music-lovers. By the number of refusals and by 
the remarks which accompanied them, it became 
clear that a great number of people (if my circle 
is as average as I think) do not like Bach. Even 
if they have heard “ Air on the G String” or a 
transcription of “Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring ~ 
with some pleasure and understanding, they don’t 
really enjoy the music of Bach. Its complexity 
and invention defeats them even if they recog- 
nize some of it as melodiously pleasing. 


With this in my mind and a lot of unsold 
tickets in my pocket, I went to the performance. 
It was in many ways excellent, but this is not a 
musical criticism. The performance was based on 
three assumptions, and it is these I want to 
discuss. The first assumption was that God exists, 
and we had therefore to say a few words to him 
to remind him of our liking for music, which was 
a gift from him. Being of an irreligious mind 
I always watch parsons “offering up” such 
prayers. This one began with a few well- 
considered extempore words, but having got 
everybody's head bowed (or nearly everybody’s) 
he fished out his little prayer-book from his hip 
or tail pocket and found there some appropriate 
words to read! Perhaps, I thought, he is afraid 
he may forget the Lord’s Prayer; but the audience 
knew it and we finally came to Bach. 

But since God had been asked to listen, I could 
not help wondering if the second assumption— 
that God likes Bach—was right, and, if so, how 
he picked the concert he wanted, and whether he 
criticizes the different performances he hears. 
After all, he has had longer than any of us to 
listen, and he must have heard some very good 
and some very bad performances. But does he 
in fact like Bach? If man is made in God's 
image, then he may as well be one of the people 
who would not buy a ticket; and, contrariwise, 
if God takes the form that man’s imagination has 
given him, he may be a modern who likes jazz 
or a pre-Christian patriarch who finds all this 
classical music a bit beyond him. 


Now, you may ask, why go to the Mass in B 
Minor if one’s mind is going to ramble like this 
during the performance? I went. of course, 
because I like Bach and I like this work. But this 
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performance was in a church, so I had to put up 
with the trimmings that went with the music. In 
alleviation of my irrationalism I can only quote 
Herman Melville. In Moby Dick, a work as 
complex and harmonic as any Bach wrote, there 
is a famous passage in which he explains how he, 
“born and bred in the bosom of the infallible 
Presbyterian Church,” came to pray and offer up 
sacrifice with Queequeg, the black harpooner of 
the story. What, he asks, do I, as a Christian, 
wish that this black idolator would do to me”? 
“Why, unite with me in my particular Pres- 
byterian form of worship”; and, since he counts 
Queequeg’s companionship worth while but 
cannot convert him, he joins the heathen in 
prayers to a wooden idol. Since I could not 
persuade these “Christians” to accept my view 
of a man-made God, I could enjoy Bach only by 
not obstructing their little prayer—even if I did 
peep. 

The third assumption was that to like Bach is 
to believe in God. So the parson assured us. 
Many ways of gaining favour in the eyes of the 
Almighty have been practised, but this was a new 
one to me. “Like Bach and get to Heaven.” 
Enjoy Bach’s music and experience delight | 
knew; but “a passport to heaven ’’—No! 

Bach was a product of his age, and his music 
had to fit into that age. He would have set any 
words to music if that had been part of his job. 
If the Duke of Saxony wanted a Mass, Bach 
would write one and put into it ideas and 
variations of ideas that would outlast the cen- 
turies. Who but Bach would attempt to set to 
music words like “ consubstantialem” or “con- 
glorificatur °"—and who would make such a job 
of it? 

But don’t look at the words of the Mass if you 
want to go on enjoying Bach. The chorus has to 
struggle with a Latin version of “I believe God 
was incarnate by the Holy Ghost, of the Virgin 
Mary; and was made man.” I must confess | 
don’t know if that was three events or two; and I 
had great difficulty a few minutes later in 
discovering why this particular choir sang with 
such fervour that it believed in one “ Catholic 
Church,” a_ difficulty that was increased by 
recognizing, in the choir, orchestra, and audience, 
a number of Agnostics, at least one Atheist, a 
few practising Jews, and quite a large number of 
people who are genuinely just not interested in 
religion. It was clear that to enjoy Bach they all! 
had to be very tolerant of some nonsensical words 
I hoped the parson would be equally tolerant: 
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but Bach wasn’t enough for him, and he evidently 
had some doubts about God enjoying the perfor- 
mance, for he had to offer up a terminal prayer 
to make quite sure he did. He had also to put 
in a plea for God to recognize that Bach and all 
other musicians were part of our “ Christian” 
tradition, and seemed to doubt that other non- 
Christian men and women had any right to enjoy 
that music. 

It is a claim like this that persuades some of us 
who are Rationalists that we must not overlook 
the irrational in any field of human thought or 
activity. To the Rationalist, music is music, to 
be enjoyed as such and not something that is to 


A Return 


SomE thirty years have passed since I was sup- 
posed to have read Darwin's Origin of Species. It 
is difficult to remember at this distance of time 
whether I did so or not. As an undergraduate, it 
was included in a list of the books that formed my 
supplementary reading. Being far from a model 
student it is highly probable that I did not read 
it. After graduation, however, I borrowed a 
copy from someone (I forget whom) and read it 
(perhaps it was a case of re-reading—I cannot 
remember). Then someone borrowed the book 
from me and it was lost to view. Later, I borrowed 
a copy from the library and read it again. That 
was probably twenty years ago. Now, all this may 
appear to be a pointless series of personal 
reminiscences. That is not the case. This long 
preamble leads up to two points that need under- 
lining. The first is that it is—or was—difficult to 
obtain a personal copy. To read the book it was 
necessary to borrow it, steal it, go to a library, or 
search for a secondhand copy. None of these is 
now necessary, for the first edition has been 
reprinted.* 

To make my second point it is necessary to 
indulge in more personal reminiscences. Having 


now re-read the Origin in its new impression, I — 


wondered whether my fellow biologists had been 
less dilatory than I. Accordingly, I have sur- 
reptitiously taken a census. Clearly it was not 
practicable to take a complete census; a random 
sample must suffice. At all events, to my question 
“Have you ever read Darwin’s Origin of Species?” 
I received a variety of answers. These may be 
grouped under approximately four headings: (1) 
No; (2) Not since I was a student; (3) I started it 


* On the Origin of Species by Means of Natural 


Selection, by Charles Darwin. First Edition reprinted. 
with a Foreword by Dr. C. D. Darlington, F.R.S. 
Watts & Co. xx+426 pp. 
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be enjoyed because it is part of a so-called 
Christian history. It was an historical accident 
that Bach had to compose to such rubbishy 
words; it is not accidental that Rationalists enjoy 
Bach and music of a similar nature. It may well 
be that when organized religion, having been 
exposed for the superstitious hocus-pocus it is, 
vanishes, Bach and Handel will continue to 
enthral rational minds undisturbed by the words 
they had to use as tools. It will then no longer 
be necessary to wonder if God likes Bach, for 
his image will have departed and left the pure 
beauty of the music for the enjoyment of all. 
IRWIN Brown. 


to Darwin 


but did not finish it; (4) I have read it in bits, but 
not straight through. 

It may be that I was unlucky in my choice of 
those to be interrogated. Nevertheless, the 
number and eminence of those questioned leaves 
little doubt in my mind that a complete canvass of 
biologists of this country would occasion little 
alteration in the conclusions reached. The reason 
for this may be twofold: that the works of Darwin 
and University teaching are not sufficiently 
integrated; and that it has been difficult to obtain 
a copy of the work even if one were minded to 
study it. Certainly point is given to the words 
of Dr. Darlington, and it is worth while quoting 
here from his Foreword to this reprint:— 

In view of the triumph of his ideas it might be 
thought that Darwinism, in all civilized countries. 
would now be taught as one of the foundations of 
thought, that in the Universities everywhere it 
would be critically expounded and experimentally 
developed. That is true of its remote and general 
applications to such sciences as astronomy and 
geology. But where, as in its applications to our- 
selves, in the study of the genetics of men, and 
of the histories of nations, an exact knowledge of 
the principles of variation, hybridization, and 
selection is required, we hear on every side nothing 
but confused and ignorant speculations. At the 
same time the foundation of Darwinism in the 
experimental study of evolution has largely been 
smothered in Darwin’s own country. The Univer- 
sities, with their museums and botanic gardens, 
are happy to forget what, in 1859, they were unable 
to resist. They contain no memorial of his work, 
and all the means of developing his doctrine they 
frustrate by an arrangement of teaching which the 
theory of evolution is not allowed to disturb. The 
old pedantic learning of botany and zoology, which 
Darwin treated as one subject, they continue to 
cleave asunder, burying the halves under their 
ancient schedules of instruction. 

Darlington has made a point here to which we 
may return later. Meanwhile, here are some of 


(Continued on page 173) 
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The Open Window 


At odd times I have taken pot-shots at Prof. 
Herbert Dingle, not with the malicious hope of 
scoring a hit but merely to draw attention to 
the curious phenomenon of a Professor of 
Philosophy of Science who seems to be uneasy 
about the relations between science and religion. 
Reviewing Gerald Heard’s /s God Evident? in the 
Spectator (June 9), he argues that science, which 
“consists of the rational correlation of experience.” 
has so far “ scarcely touched religious experiences, 
on which all true religion is based, because of 
their great difficulty.” And he concludes thus : — 
It there is one thing that we can learn from 
the great religious geniuses of the world, it is 
that religion is independent of physical or 
nbiological theories, and that not until religious 
experience itself has been brought within the 
held otf trustworthy psychological investigation 
will a genuine conflict between religion and science 
become so much as possible. We may well wait 
unul then to see if it is actual. 
| should be the last to suggest that there is not 
a great deal still to be done in the psychological 
nvestigation of religious experiences, but surely 
Prof. Dingle minimizes the work that has already 
been done. Psychologists have by no means 
neglected the study of mysticism, revivalism, and 
other manifestations of the so-called “ religious 
instinct *; anthropologists, moreover, have added 
wealth of information on various ways of 
inducing such manifestations. In the ample 
literature on this subject I have not yet discovered 
anything to indicate that religious experiences 
ought to be regarded with peculiar awe by the 
scientific world. On the contrary... . 
\ Happy Family 
The production of a joint statement on any 
subject by a body composed of Anglicans, Free 
Churchmen, Roman Catholics, and Jews is so 
near to a miracle that I am somewhat puzzled by 
the general neglect by the newspapers and other 
organs of publicity of the recent document issued 
by the Religious Bodies Consultative Committee. 
This Committee was set up in 1947, under the 
wegis of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Cardinal 
Griffin, and the Jewish authorities, to assist 
religious bodies in educating their members on 
international problems: yet its manifesto on * The 
Spiritual Inheritance of Europe” was as good as 
ignored. If you tell me that, being the sort of 
vague amorphous pronouncement you might 
expect from such a religious “ Happy Family ~ 
committee, it deserved to be ignored, I am inclined 
to agree, with the reservation that plenty of 
equally vague and amorphous documents of piety 


have been less scurvily treated. I have a suspicion 
that most editors were not only oppressed by the 
outworn generalities about truth, justice, and “ the 
rights to life, freedom, and security,” but out- 
raged by the one passage in which the religious 
spirit emerged from the vague and amorphous and 
expressed itself in an assurance of complete 
disaster to mankind if it refused to recognize the 
Divine demand for its obedience and allegiance. 
How far this insistence on “the certainty of a 
Final Judgment, alike on each individual and on 
the whole of human history” was due to the 
Roman Catholic members I leave you to surmise 
for yourself. 


Either—Or 

As a matter of course, the Committee wound up 
its report with a jeremiad about “ the total rejec- 
tion of the whole body of belief and practice pain- 
fully built up through the ages by European 
civilization * and about the “ passionate effort to 
destroy the institutions built upon these beliefs 
and to set in their place a new world order, 
wholly materialistic in. conception, denying the 
spiritual nature of man, despising absolute 
morality, and relying upon violence alone for its 
complete justification.” Lord Pakenham put the 
same point more succinctly in a recent House of 
Lords debate, when he said that the world at the 
moment was “divided between the Communists 
and the non-Communists, between the materialists 
and those who follow, however imperfectly, a 
spiritual ideal.” Could anybody, I wonder, pack 
more loose thinking into one short sentence? 
Setting aside the vagueness of the meaning of 
** materialist” and “ spiritual,” we are asked to 
believe that all materialists are Communists and 
that nobody can claim any spiritual ideal unless 
he is a Christian. Lord Pakenham is not, of 
course, alone in maintaining that if you do not 
believe in Christianity you must be a Communist: 
most members of the Lords and Commons and 
most newspaper editors are with him. Perhaps 
some day they will wake up and realize what 
nonsense they are talking. 


O Wretched Journalist! 

In his new book Science, History and Faith, 
Canon Alan Richardson (who, you may remember, 
had a broadcast bout with the Bishop of Birming- 
ham over The Rise of Christianity and did not 
exactly get the best of it) has the following enter- 
taining passage:— 

A wretched journalist. who shall be nameless, 
wrote the other day that he would prefer eternal 
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extinction to the infinite boredom of spending 
eternity in a kind of Celestial Mattins, which 
went on for ever and ever. He is perhaps more 
likely to have his preference realized than he 
probably imagines. 

From my fairly extensive Fleet Street acquaint- 
ance I suggest that the name of this journalist is 
Legion. In any event the wretched man will 
probably, after having noted the Canon’s sweetly 
Christian warning about the risk of being eternally 
squashed for heresy, confirm his obstinate convic- 
tion that everlasting life in the Canon’s heaven 
would be a fate worse than death. And he will 
have a hearty chuckle over the further assertion 
that people who find the idea of heaven 
unattractive “think of the chief end of life in 
terms of limousines and luxury flats, or social 
security and economics and plumbing. Their real 
objection to the Christian view of heaven is that 
it represents the world to come in terms of the 
Bible-view of life—as the New Jerusalem and not 
the New Hollywood.” As Lord Mountevans said 
the other day: “ There is a great lack of humour 
associated with religion.” 


Irish for Me 


In Traveller's Prelude, to be published in the 
autumn by John Murray, Freya Stark recalls her 
friendship with an Irish colonel, “a charming old 


Roman Catholic, who said you could eat quails 
on Fridays because they were caught as they 
crossed the sea before they landed, and therefore 


counted as fish.” It is all very well to laugh this 
off as a gorgeous sample of Irish logic, but don’t 
you prefer it to the Holy Roman logic on the 
same theme? 


A Too Peace-Loving Poet 


I am bitterly disappointed in Mr. Arthur Bruce 
Caddick, the poet, of Windswept Cottage, 
Nancledra, near Penzance. He wrote a poem 
entitled “ The Worshipful Makers of Woad” as a 
protest against “the ecclesiastical halo placed by 
the Church upon the production of strong drinks 
in a Nonconformist district.” If you read the 
word “ Mead” for “ Woad” you will understand 
Mr. Caddick’s point and why the “ master mead 
maker,’ Colonel G. R. Gayre, was anxious that 
the poem, which had been recited in two Penzance 
hotels, should not appear in the Cornish Review. 
Mr. Caddick claimed damages against the Colonel 
for inducing the editor not to publish the poem, 
but after the case had been part heard an agree- 
ment was reached, Mr. Caddick withdrawing his 
claim and the Colonel his counter-claim for 
damages for defamation on Mr. Caddick’s under- 
taking to withhold his poem from publication: the 
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Colonel, in turn, agreed to commission Mr. 
Caddick to write an official mead-drinking song. 
As I have no desire to be chased into Court by 
an irate Colonel, I lay no stress on the fact that 
mead is a very potent liquor, but I think it a pity 
that Mr. Caddick became so suddenly mellow. 
He should have fought to a finish for the freedom 
of the pen—and made his peace afterwards, if 
only over a pint of cider. The world has lost a 
contribution to the problem of why clergymen of 
the Church of England (following the priests of 
Rome) are connoisseurs of vintages while Non- 
conformists share Lady Astor’s view that it is less 
awful to break the seventh Commandment than to 
touch strong drink. PROTONIUS. 


A RETURN TO DARWIN (continued) 
my Own impressions from a re-reading of this 
work. The opening pages are tedious, but later, 
as the theme is developed, interest is held. Then 
one becomes aware of the breadth of Darwin’s 
knowledge and of the manner in which he corre- 
lates information from so many fields and so many 
sources. Here, as in his classical study of earth- 
worms, he has not only made his own observa- 
tions, set up his own experiments to test his 
observations, but he has assembled around him a 
team of co-workers, individual workers or 
societies, who wittingly or unwittingly fed the 
main stream of his search for the truth. And all 
his findings are couched in a language anyone can 
understand. Perhaps it is the absence of an 
abstruse terminology which has contributed to his 
loss of popularity! Darwin’s conclusions are not 
invariably sound—but he was writing a century 
ago. In the main, however, it is difficult to pick 
holes in his arguments, and, most surprising of all, 
it is noteworthy how accurate, in the absence of 
any knowledge of genetics, his forecasts were. It 
is, Moreover, fair to say that the involved study of 
genetics, so baffling to all but the geneticists, 
becomes the more readily understood on re-read- 
ing The Origin of Species. His grasp of the finer 
points of taxonomy, also, is surprising seeing that 
he was writing when the subject was in its infancy. 
The outstanding feature of Darwin’s writings is, 
however, his consistent objectivity; and here more 
than in any other way is point given to 
Darlington’s words quoted above. Far too many 
biologists, eminent or otherwise, speak of an 
animal “‘adapting itself” to this or that, as though 
a giraffe consciously grew a long neck or a camel 
its hump. It is easy to fall into this error of loose 
speaking. Unfortunately, a loose terminology leads 
to inaccurate thinking. Darwin’s Origin could be 
a useful corrective. MAURICE BURTON. 
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Death of An Era 


A SECTION of the American newspaper Press has 
used much ink of late attempting to revive interest 
in orthodox religion. Beginning with Oursler’s 
Greatest Story Ever Told, it continued with 
syndicated articles by the Rev. Ernest Peale and 
others. These drew plaudits from the dwindling 
but highly vocal and organized minority that still 
believe in orthodox religion. It drew comparative 
silence from the indifferent and unorganized 
majority who do not believe. The organs of 
public information fail to recognize that we are 
witnessing the death of an era—the Christian era 
—and are in at the birth of the Secular era. No 
medicine administered to the dead era ever can 
revive it. 

Today’s situation closely parallels that which 
existed when the Olympian era died and the 
Christian era came to birth. The Roman world 
had outgrown the conception of religion built 
around the gods of Mt. Olympus. In like 
manner, our current world has outgrown the 
fantastic conceptions of religion which Chris- 
tianity’s many sects have falsely related to the 
personality of the gentle Jew from Nazareth. 
Christianity represents the crude religious think- 
ing of the childhood of the race which was 
crystallized in the Nicene Creed in the year 325. 

The orthodox Churches are still vainly trying 
to thrust this fourth-century thinking, with its 
unrealities, into the twentieth century. But the 
credulity of sixteen hundred years ago is gone 
forever. It just cannot be done. Christianity 
reached its peak about fifty years ago. Today, 
eight out of fourteen in America have no Church 
connection, and forty per cent of the remainder 
are uninterested. 

Of course, Christian Churches will persist for 
a long time, highly organized as they are, because 
they satisfy to some extent man’s gregarious 
instinct, his craving for togetherness, and his sense 
of belonging. Ideas sanctified by tradition die 
hard. Even astrology, long since discredited, still 
has its devotees, as its magazines on the news- 
stands attest. However, as a moral force the 
orthodox Churches are on the way out. 

The average individual is not a student of 
religion. He generally falls into the pattern of 
living of his parents and takes their religious 
affiliation—if they had any—along with it as a 
matter of course. He is usually too busy earning 
a living and dealing with his personal problems 
to question either directly. However, the impact 
of the realities of today’s world with its wider 
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intellectual horizons, its multiplied sources of 
information, makes it impossible for even the most 
preoccupied and uninquiring mind to remain 
insensible to the unreason of Christian super- 
naturalism. 

Unfortunately, people emerging from the fog 
of fantasy and leaving the Church behind, as they 
are, are often bewildered and without direction. 
Some, therefore, find themselves without any 
positive philosophy of life or any definite ethical 
standards to pass on to their children. Too many 
assume that, since the wrappings in which moral 
and ethical principles were handed them were 
worthless, the principles so wrapped must be of 
little worth also. They find support for this idea 
in the selfishness, the greed, the opportunism, the 
hypocrisy, and the cynicism which permeate our 
modern society. These speak louder than words 
of ‘he ineffectiveness of the obsolete medievalism 
represented by the Christian Churches. The 
Secular philosophy points the way out of this be- 
wilderment. 

The Nazarene gave his followers two great com- 
mandments—briefly, to love God and to love one’s 
neighbour. He then is reported as saying, “Upon 
these two commandments hang all the law and 
the prophets "—in other words, all religion. 

The Secularist likewise sums up his religion in 
two precepts: first, in the words of Alexander 
Pope, eighteenth-century Secularist poet, 

Know then thyself, 
Presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind 
Is Man; 
second, put into every human relationship a little 
more than you expect to take out. 
* * 

We believe in Man, the creator of all the gods 
of history, and in the limitless resources of the 
human mind when freed from the fetters of 
supernaturalism. As we unfold the secrets of 
Nature through Science, our capacity for creative, 
intelligent living will increase and thus enable 
us eventually to build a real civilization. We 
believe intensive study of the Finite ultimately 
may lead us to an understanding of the Infinite 
Meanwhile we reverence the precious gift of life 
which is ours and hold its responsibilities as a 
sacred trust. We treasure the creative capacities 
with which we are endowed and we dedicate them 
to man’s task—a better world. 

ARTHUR B. HEWSON 
(President United Secularists of America) 
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ONE MAN, ONE BOOK 


THe ESSENTIAL SAMUEL BUTLER. Selected by G. D. H. 
Cole. Jonathan Cape. 544 pp., Frontispiece, and 
two reproductions. 12s. 6d. 

In his own lifetime Samuel Butler was regarded as a 

man of one book, namely, Erewhon. Today, although 

the book for which he is chiefly remembered is The 

Way of All Flesh, the view is much the same. 

The reason is that Butler was a rebel, and worse, a 

solitary rebel. Not only did he hit out at the cherished 

ideals of religion and family life; he also attacked 

Darwin, accusing him of having banished mind from 

the universe. The result was that the clever folk who 

might have read him, and applauded his knocking down 
ot Victorian idols, did not do so on account of his 

Darwin heresy. The public, which was in those days 

more easily shocked, understandably did not read an 

author who, in their view, hammered at the very 
corner-stones of society; while, on the other hand, those 
who read and agreed with Darwin and were busily 
tearing religious shibboleths to shreds, were not at all 
pleased to find someone attacking them with that self- 
same science that they had used against religion. Butler 
remained outside both folds, and his isolation tapered 

off into a virtual neglect after his death, in 1902. 

The objects of his polemical writing are, at this dis- 
tance of time, unreal to the modern reader, who might 
be pardoned for asking what all the fuss was about. 
As so often with work of this kind, Butler's con- 
troversial writings strike the reader as a trifle archaic. 
The burning issues which gave them urgency have long 
since passed into history, and what remains is rather 
like the ashes of a long-dead fire. The two novels on 
which his reputation has variously rested can be read 
today with delight, and the long extracts given in the 
book under review should whet the reader’s appetite 
tor more. Like so much of his work, they are uneven, 
but never without great strength. The editor ranks 
The Way of All Flesh as one of the greatest of English 
novels, an estimate with which it is hard to quarrel. 
Selections from this book and Erewhon together take 
up just over half of this volume. 

The rest consists of a longish portion of The Fair 
Haven, a ftifty-page selection from The Deadlock in 
Darwinism, and some verse, which includes the too 
litte known ** Psalm of Montreal.’ Next comes The 
Authoress of the Odyssey, of which Bernard Shaw said 
‘it is impossible to read without being at least half 
convinced.’ Last of all, there are some entries from 
the notebooks. 

Mr. Cole is the best of editors, who avoids apolo- 
gizing for omissions, and who has skilfully selected the 
best of Butler, prefacing each section with a terse note 
that sets it in perspective for the reader who knows little 
of the author. It is a satisfying and pleasing anthology, 
serving the double purpose of general introduction and 
being an immediate substitute for the sixteen or more 
books that Butler wrote. A point of view that is 
extremely well illustrated in the present selection is 
that Butler is primarily to be enjoyed as a man of great 
literary gifts and immense intellectual attainments. 

It would be impertinent not to expect high standards 
ot book-production from Messrs. Cape, and this book 
lives up to a high reputation. Neat, compact, with excel- 
lent typography, legibility is not ruined by transparent 
paper as so often happens with books of this length. 
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Book Reviews 


Butler shall have almost the last word, in a typical 
summing-up of his own achievements: ** | attacked the 
foundations of morality in Erewhon, and nobody cared 
two straws. I tore open the wounds of my Redeemer, 
as he hung upon the cross, in The Fair Haven, and 
people rather liked it. But when I attacked Mr. 
Darwin they were up in arms in a moment.” And 
since the dust has died down, Butler has earned 
immortality, and the Darwinians respectability. 

Victor E. NEUBURG. 


QUARTET 


Lire Was THEIR Cry. By Margaret Willy. Evans 

Bros. 196 pp., 4 Plates. 9s. 6d. 

What price the personal heresy? Does the study of 
a poet's life help us to evaluate his work, or the study 
of his work reveal the man? Margaret Willy seems 
to think so, for in the preface to these biographical 
studies she declares that to succeed in communicating 
enough of the enormous gusto of these four—Chaucer, 
Traherne, Fielding, and Browning—to ‘“ send people 
back to re-experience them” is sufficient justification 
for the attempt. And the connecting-link between a 
medieval Civil Servant, a seventeenth-century chaplain, 
an Augustan magistrate, and a Victorian poet?—that 
each “ found existence uncommonly rewarding,” their 
whole-hearted response to everything encountered. 

Now that the formal study of English literature is 
one of the more. genteel diversions in our universities, 
some might deplore that excellence is appreciated only 
after it has perfected certain styles which have 
“acquired the charm and unreality of a vanished 
world.”” Less inhibited critics might go further and 
assert that if a tithe of the energy now devoted to 
rowing backwards down the stream of English letters 
were diverted to the encouragement and critical appre- 
ciation of those unfortunate fellows, the creative 
writers who have the misfortune to be alive still, we 
might engender for ourselves another Chaucer, or, if 
the spectacle of a man patting God on the back is to 
our taste, another Browning. But these are cooling 
cards for a critic’s fancy. 

Miss Willy makes no claim to original research— 
the bones of these men are well known and fit together 
tolerably well in her competent hands—and freely 
acknowledges her debt to half a dozen scholars. And 
if Skeat and Coghill and ‘**Q” have said more, and 
Chesterton less, of this man and that, it is no_ small 
thing to be able to buy the fruit of many men’s labour, 
set off in an accomplished prose and infected with 
the author’s enthusiasm, between one pair of boards for 
less than half-a-guinea, D. K. H. Parsons. 


THE MEANING OF HISTORY 


Has History A MEANING? By Benjamin Farrington. 

South Place Ethical Society. x+41 pp. Paper; 2s. 
In some ways this reprint of the 1950 Conway Memorial 
Lecture is rather disappointing, while in others it is 
unusually discerning and illuminating. The object is 
clearly stated—namely, to sketch the stages by which 
it has become, for the first time, possible to take a 
synoptic view of the whole of human history. Begin- 
ning in the seventeenth century, this transformation has 
taken place slowly. 

As the stages are sketched, it is a matter for regret 
that so many of the great names connected with this 
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shift in human thought have to be dealt with so briefly 
as to receive the merest of passing nods. 

Prof. Farrington is more anxious to discuss the 
relationship between Marx and Vico, and it is here 
that he is seen at his best. ‘* Marx,” he says, “ bridges 
the great gulf set by Vico between man-made history 
and God-created nature; for Marxism discloses the 
essential process of history as an interpenetration 
between man and nature resulting from the progress 
of technology.” These flashes of insight and immense 
clarity compensate for all the shortcomings caused by 
lack of elbow room, and make this a valuable contri- 
bution to the study of history and of the development 
of ideas, 

The lecturer has perhaps not altogether answered 
the question posed by the title, but he has most 
certainly dealt ably with one facet of the Marxist view 
of history, putting his case with a remorseless logic 
that so many opponents of Marxism lack entirely. 

Victor E. NEUBURG. 


MYSTICISM 


THe ENGLISH Mystics. By Gerald Bullett. Michael 

Joseph. 12s. 6d. 

We can never know, save by process of intuition or 
imaginative sympathy, and so can never share the 
experiences of the mystics or even be sure that such 
reported experiences are more than self-induced 
abnormal emotional states. Our judgment, then, neces- 
sarily rests upon the writings of the mystics and upon 
the established facts of their lives. 

Mr. Gerald Bullett, who shares with the multitude 
of mankind the just-mentioned limitation, approaches 
his subject with the sensibility of the poet and the 
objectivity of one who has a fair share of receptivity. 
He has written a book designed to serve the non- 
specialist lay reader who may desire to know something 
of the subject and of some of the personalities associated 
with it. He is aware of the limitation of his equipment 
and, having no apparent theological or other discernible 
axe to grind, has followed a model introductory chapter 
oa the nature of mysticism with factual accounts of 
the lives of a number of notable English mystics, 
ranging from Scotus Erigena and Julian of Norwich 
down to—somewhat unexpectedly—D, H, Lawrence, 
a curious figure in this gallery. 

For Mr. Bullett the essence of the mystic experience 
is “an intuition of something wonderful beyond one’s 
imagination but to which nevertheless one intimately 
belongs love in this context is self-governing, 
and desire not for possession but for union.” The 
question that presents itself here is inevitably the 
reality of mystical facts; the role of disease in mani- 
testations generally accepted, by the faithful and the 
credulous and ignorant, as of divine origin. The union 
to which Mr. Bullett refers has been claimed by mystics, 
English and other, since the founding of the Catholic 
Church. Unless such union can be established, then, as 
Monsigneur Farges points out in his erudite treatise on 
this subject, mysticism is valueless. 

Mr. Bullett is most successful, as one might expect 
ot so accomplished a writer, in his factual accounts 
of the personages he has selected for his portrait 
gallery. He is least successful when he turns to the 
interpretation of his material. Here he thrusts aside 
too easily the hypothesis of disease where holiness is 
the claim; nor does he offer any differential diagnosis 
for physical manifestations, such as Fox's visual and 
aural delusions as experienced by him at Lichfield, 
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where this curious and rather repellent individual 
hallucinated a street running in blood. 

Between heightened awareness of the world and the 
wonder of all creation, as known to the poets, and 
the trance state of the mystical moment as described 
by those reporting the experience, a wide gulf is fixed. 
For Mr. Bullett, D. H. Lawrence was a mystic, yet 
his claim to that description rests on nothing more 
substantial than a half-baked theory of the blood, and 
is negatived by every known fact of his life, one of an 
intensely selfish, self-willed egocentric, the very nega- 
tion of the type associated with the asceticism of those 
following the contemplative way of life and the quest 
for union with the unseen. 

Whenever one examines the records or the writings 
of personages claiming mystical experience one finds 
evidence of psychological disorder, and in some cases, 
as that of the woman known to history as Julian of 
Norwich, a considerable part of the syndrome of 
hysteria. Julian desires a disease to afflict her in her 
third decade. It duly manifests itself. Is this sort of 
thing wholesome or unwholesome? Is it holiness or 
disease’? 

Mr. Bullett tends to play down the importance of 
the. psychopathological explanation. In his view, even 
after due weight has been given to such invalidating 
matter, there still remains this strange, moving essential 
thing: a vastly heightened consciousness of union of 
created and creator. 

As to whether there is anything in common between 
the intense sensibility of poets such as Blake, Words- 
worth, and Vaughan and the asceticism of William 
Law, and the strange claims of Lady Julian, there may 
well be more than one opinion. All poets possess 
heightened sensibility; all respond more swiftly to the 
beauty of the phenomenal world, to the cadences of 
nature and the gestures of the human spirit. ‘Is this 
the mystical experience, then? The question may be 
asked because Mr. Bullett includes in his examples of 
the English mystics men who, while experiencing and 
recording such experiences, yet have made no claim to 
a communion with the Absolute denied to the mass of 
less highly-sensitized mankind. That the poet (and 
not all poets are articulate) understands very well what 
this means nobody would care to deny. But such 
moments, ecstatic as transitory, when the glory of the 
world is suddenly enhanced, do not constitute, in this 
reviewer's Opinion, mystical experience. 

The chief exponent of mysticism is the Catholic 
Church. Save for the exceptional zsthetic, such as Dr. 
Inge, the Church of England has produced neither 
mystics nor a mystical literature. And the Catholic 
conception of mysticism distinguishes it clearly from 
the asceticism which it is for English mystics of the 
type of Dr. Inge. For the Catholic mysticism is a 
science—the science which treats of the supernatural 
phenomena, either inward or outward, which prepare, 
accompany, or follow the passive attraction of souls 
towards God and by God—that is to say, divine con- 
templation, to use the definition of M. Ribot. For Mr. 
Bullett ‘ Mysticism in its essence is not a dialectic 
and therefore cannot be destroyed dialectically: it is 
something sensually and spiritually felt, and only after- 
wards reasoned about. The mystic is a man in love, 
a man in love with what, if he must give it a name, 
he will call beauty, reality, the eternal, God, according 
to his individual predilection.” 

For anyone seeking an introduction to this subject 
Mr. Bullett’s book can be recommended. One may 
disagree with the author frequently, but it is not 
possible to question his sincerity. Moreover, the book 
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is exceedingly well written. This is the work, not of a 
theologian or Churchman, but rather of a poet, and 
only indirectly the product of a mind essentially 
religious. GEorGE GODWIN. 


SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Volume 
i. By Ralph Piddington. Oliver and Boyd. xxvi 
+442 pp., including 11 pp. Bibliography and 9 pp. 
Index. 25s. 

With social anthropology established as a_ scientific 
discipline in seven British universities, there is urgent 
need for an up-to-date general work to dispel the still 
widespread misunderstanding of its methods and 
subject-matter. Dr. Piddington’s book offers such a 
systematic introduction. This is the first of a two- 
volume book. It provides a succinct and sometimes 
entertaining survey of a wide variety of primitive 
cultures, and outlines some fundamental problems of 
primitive political organization, kinship, economics, 
religion, and law. Though presented as a text-book 
tor undergraduates, this volume is sufficiently elemen- 
tary to be understood and enjoyed. by sixth-form 
students; it may in future usefully supplement The 
Golden Bough, which is still the only anthropological 
work commonly to be found in school libraries. In 
particular, the résumé of theories of primitive law and 
religion, and the survey and criticism of such popular 
fallacies as * racial inferiority ’’ and ‘ primitive com- 
munism,” commend the book to a much wider public. 
The writing is simple, in parts perhaps naive (as for 
. example on p. 338, where we are assured that ‘ even 
in Wogeo, not all of the people are committing 
adultery all of the time ’’). The bulk of such a broad 
introductory work is necessarily descriptive and 
detinitional rather than theoretical, and the exposition 
of Dr. Piddington’s own theoretical approach, derived 
from Malinowski, constitutes in the reviewer's opinion 
the least valuable section. Culture is viewed as a set 
of institutions whose function is to satisfy certain basic. 
universal human needs—namely, the ‘ primary 
(biological) needs for food, shelter, sex, and reproduc- 
tion—and the specifically human, “ derived ” needs for 
education, communication, material and esthetic satis- 
faction, leadership and organized social control. The 
weakness of this scheme is that it stresses the universal 
elements in all social life and diverts attention from 
the problems posed by the variety of cultural responses 
to basic needs. It offers no method for analysing the 
relations of the part to the whole in any single social 
system; nor, on a comparative basis, the conditions 
under which certain structural features may be expected 
to appear in combination. Such criticisms of the 
** basic needs *’ concept (and others, of the concept of 
** institutions *’ itself) have been voiced by a number 
of writers: Dr. Piddington admits the criticisms 
(p. 225), but does not answer them. The book retains 
value, however, as an objective, scientific approach to 
primitive social life. Its special merit is to present 
quotations, references, and condensations from a 
variety of the best ethnographic monographs of the 
past twenty-five years, and to provide the student with 
a representative well-chosen bibliography. 
Volume 2, to deal with cultural change in primitive 
societies undergoing westernization,”’ the application 
of anthropological methods to modern industrial 
society, and the common problems of psychology and 
anthropology, will complete a much-needed survey of 
modern anthropological findings. Its publication will 
be awaited with interest. E. KATHLEEN GOUGH. 
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DON’T RING UP THE VICAR 


Twenty ANSWERS: A POCKET ARMOURY FOR THE Lay- 
MAN. By D. S. Wallace-Hadrill, M.A., B.D. S.P.C.K. 
47 pp. Is. 3d. 


The Vicar of Holy Cross, Hornchurch, may be shocked 
to learn that one reader at least has found this little 
book a source of merriment, perhaps not wholly 
innocent. He writes on a serious subject—the credi- 
bility of Christianity—with the serious purpose of 
relieving vicars like himself of telephone calls for 
answers to elementary questions that laymen ought 
to be able to dispose of by themselves. The enter- 
tainment lies in the blend of ingenuity and naivety in 
the answers provided. Anyone who challenges Christ's 
title of “ Son of God” is advised not to think that 
this name is given because of the Virgin birth: “ It 
is probably more true to say that his birth was a 
Virgin birth because he was the Son of God, It seems 
fitting for a unique person to enter this life in a unique 
way.” As for miracles, “ If you admit that creation 
is possible, you admit that God can work miracles,” 

and anyway miracles happen nowadays, too, ** miracles 
of healing for example.’ Bewilderment over the 
doctrine of the Trinity is resolved by the suggestion 
that what is mentally puzzling may be spiritually 
satisfying; the Trinity “is the sort of idea that we 
human beings couldn’t have invented for ourselves, 
because it is too simple and too big for us to grasp.” 
The argument that Christians are only concerned with 
the life to come is countered by the reminder that God 
took the trouble to live as a human being: “ If God 
ate his breakfast every morning, and swept the floor 
of his carpenter’s shop, and hit his thumb with the 
hammer, and did not overcharge his customers, then 
it throws a new light on these ordinary human actions.” 
The only conclusion one can draw from this pocket 
armoury is that among the compiler’s contacts doubt 
is in its infancy. A. Gowans WHYTE. 


THE ORIGIN OF LAW 


PRIMITIVE Law. By A. S. Diamond, M.A., L.L.D. 
xx+451 pp., Index. Watts. 15s, 

Messrs. Watts are to be congratulated on enabling 
that wide public which is interested in the origins and 
development of religion, morality, and law to obtain 
at a very reasonable price this original and unorthodox 
history of the rise and development of the early legal 
systems, 

The famous Sir Henry Maine lent the great weight 
of his authority to the theory that law as we have 
come to know it in civilized societies was largely 
religious in origin, So great has been his influence, 
spread particularly through the pages of his classic 
contribution, Ancient Law (published 1861), that this 
theory has been generally accepted to the present day 
(cf. Hartland, Primitive Law, 1924). Although the 
fieldwork of modern anthropologists, and especially 
that of Malinowski, had brought to light a great deal 
of material that should have shaken Maine’s position, 
it remained for Dr. Diamond, as late as 1935, to 
deliver the first sustained attack. 

He contends, after a careful survey of the evidence, 
much of it not available to Maine, that law originates 
naturally from the needs of society, that it is not the 
invention of priests but has its own _ history 
independent of religion and precedes by many 
generations the formalistic codes of the middle periods 
with which the priests had no doubt much to do, and 
on which Maine largely based his theory, Although 
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Dr. Diamond’s views have not been generally accepted 
by legal historians, no effective reply has as yet been 
made to them, Whether in all respects sound or not, 
the book gives a fascinating and detailed history of 
one of the grandest and most valuable achievements 
of humanity, the invention and development of social 
control through law. CHORLEY. 


REASON AND REVELATION 


REASON IN RELIGION. By W. R. Matthews, D.D. The 

Lindsey Press. 26 pp. 1s. 6d. 

In this Essex Hall Lecture, 1950, the Dean of St. 
Paul’s deals with a fundamental problem from the 
standpoint of a liberal theologian. His central argu- 
ment is that Rationalists and anti-Rationalists represent 
two sides of a complex reality: ‘“* Each stands for an 
important truth, but errs in not admitting the com- 
plementary truth.” Criticism and analysis, though 
indispensable for fuller understanding, are not the 
whole activity of reason; the essence of reason is the 
idea of synthesis: ‘* Taking all the manifestations of 
the Spirit, and particularly those which are at the 
creative period of the Christian faith, we should 
endeavour to penetrate more profoundly into their 
meaning and to weave them into a coherent whole = 
if we could begin to move in that direction we might 
hope that more and more we should be able to present 
religion as a system of truth and reality.” Thus the 
centuries-old tension between reason and _ revelation 
still exists, and ‘“‘ we are hardly like to discover a 
solution which will lay it at rest for ever.” 

Dr, Matthews, in short, is significantly detached 
from the old dogmatic certainties, and his frank recog- 
nition that the religious problem is, for him at least, 
still far from being solved is in itself refreshing. His 
critical analysis of Barth’s dialectical theology makes 
an admirable opening to a lecture which is a model 
of lucid, scholarly, and dispassionate discussion of a 
great theme. A. Gowans WHYTE. 


THE NEW ORTHODOXY 


REFORMED DoGmatics: Set Out AND ILLUSTRATED 
FROM THE Sources. By Heinrich Heppe.  Trans- 
lated by G, T. Thomson, M.A.(Oxon), D.D.(Edin.), 
S.T.P. With Foreword by Karl Barth. Edited and 
revised by Ernst Biger. Allen & Unwin. 712 pp. 
50s. 

This ponderous work, which consists of Vol. 2 of 

Heinrich Heppe’s exposition of orthodox Lutheranism, 

published in 1861, is considered by Karl Barth, the 

well-known Neo-Calvinist theologian, as a serious and 
rational contribution to religion as needed by men of 
today. If by “ rational’ we mean systematic and 
meticulously argumentative, Heinrich Heppe’s work 
may be brought into this category. But will the “ new 
orthodoxy,” as Barth calls it, serve as the only way 

‘out of Church chaos”? A certain vogue it has 

among orthodox Protestants; but it is better calculated 

to give a lead to Rome or away from all Christian 
dogmatism, 

An immense field is covered, in which we learn all 
the essence of the faith, as understood by Lutherans, 
about * The Holy Trinity,” ** The Mediatorial Office of 
Christ,” ** The Sacraments in General,” Predestina- 
tion,” Sin,” The Covenant of Grace,’ and many 
other themes, which warmed the hearts of our fore- 
fathers, but bore or chill most of us moderns. 

The old controversy about the respective roles of 
predestination, grace, and freewill, confronts us here 
again. ‘As regards the divine decree Adam’s fall 
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took place of necessity.” Yet Adam “ sinned freely.” 
Some men are predestinated to salvation and receive 
efficacious grace. The rest receive sufficient grace to 
justify God in damning them for their non-fulfilment 
of the conditions of salvation, 

The Higher Criticism did not disturb Heppe’s con- 
viction of the Bible’s inspiration and infallibility. Yet 
by 1861 Biblical and historical criticism had gone a 
long way. His ignoring of Darwin and the idea of 
biological evolution can perhaps hardly be blamed, 
since The Origin of Species appeared only two years 
before his theological treatise. 

Karl Barth thinks the republication of this work 
timely. “ So long as we have nothing better, we have 
every cause to be thankful that we have Heppe.” 
Karl Barth is a name that counts in many Protestant 
circles, who think that the old Lutheran and Calvinistic 
dogmatism, with slight modernist revisions, may bring 
back to the fold the world of the twentieth century, 
or at any rate a substantial portion of it. 

A, D. Howe. SMITH. 


Short Notices 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF Science. Vol. VII, No. 25. 
The British Association. 100 pp. 6s. 
The most interesting articles in this volume are the 
critical survey by Prof. Herbert Dingle of modern 
theories of the origin of the universe and the contribu- 
tions by Prof. Geoffrey Jefferson, Prof. Alexander 
Kennedy, and others to a discussion on the relation 
of brain to mind. Among the other contents are a 
lecture by Sir Edmund Whittaker on * The Concept of 
Nature, from Copernicus to Newton” and a paper by 
Dr. S. J. Tomkeieff on ‘ Geology in Historical 
Perspective.” 
THE MovinG Fincer. By F. H. Snow. The Mitre 
Press. 191 pp. 8s. 6d. 
In this unpretentious and sincerely written novel the 
author has attempted to describe and interpret the 
dramatic realities which beset the lives of ordinary 
people—lives which they lead with a quiet heroism, 
unconscious of their valour. 
THE DipLtomat. By James Aldridge. The Bodley 
Head. 728 pp. 12s. 6d. 
A novel by the author of Signed With Their Honour, 
describing ** the plotting and clash of emotions which 


‘take place beneath the surface of Embassy life,’ and 


set against the background of post-war European 
diplomacy. 


LIFELINE, Spring, 1950. Edited by Noel Wynyard. 
Lifeline, Grays Inn Chambers, High Holborn, 
London. (lllus.) 3s. 6d. 

A journal expressing the desire for a common way of 

life embodying domestic stability, industrial and 

economic security, based on the British Commonwealth 
principles of law, freedom, and individual liberty. 

Articles by Michael Scott, E. D. Nisbet, Richard Fitz- 

gerald, Frances Faure, R. W. Winkler, and Peter 

Stucley. 


Also Received 


THE MAHA BODHI, April-May. Sri Gouranga Press, Calcutta. 
(Illus.) 2s A monthly journal of International Buddhist 
Brotherhood. Present number contains an article, *‘* The 
A-nicca Principle and * The Everlasting by a well- 
known contributor to the Guide, Dr. Edward Greenly. 

SOCIALISM AND RELIGION. By F. A. Ridley. Engels 
Society, Hounslow, Middlesex. 20 pp. 1s. 

EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPADIA. Vols. VII and VIII. Third 
edition. Dent. 12s. per vol. 
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Correspondence 


EVOLUTION IN SCHOOLS 


1 was interested in the remarks of “* Protonius ” in the 
May Literary Guide about the teaching of evolution in 
schools. 1 took the School Certificate examination in 
1947 when | was at a grammar school, one of the 
subjects being ** General Science,” which includes the 
rudiments of physics, chemistry, and biology. There 
was, as far as I can remember, no reference whatever 
to organic evolution in the biology course. This was 
certainly not due to narrow-mindedness on the part ot 
our teacher, so it appears that he was debarred from 
mentioning evolution, presumably because it was con- 
sidered controversial. 

As tar as my official teaching was concerned | might 
well have gone through my school career without find- 
ing any insufficiency in the Genesis story. As a con- 
sequence of this omission I found the biology course 
extremely boring; it consisted mainly of a mass of 
names, diagrams, and modes of nutrition, respiration, 
reproduction, and what not to be memorized. 

It seems that the references to plant and animal 
reproduction which occur in elementary biology courses 
are intended to act as a tentative introduction to the 
facts of life.’ I doubt if there was a single person 
in the class who was not in possession of the main 
facts. We were hard put to keep our faces straight 
at times; a teacher would falter in the middle of a 
sentence, perceiving danger ahead, then stop and 
rearrange the sentence to avoid too blunt a reference 
to some delicate matter, 

As regards anthropological evolution, 1 think it 
would be unfair to say that there was any deliberate 
suppression of the facts. Orthodoxy has little to fear 
trom this aspect of evolution. In the first form at the 
grammar school we dealt fairly fully with early 
civilizations, particularly the Babylonian and Egypuan, 
and before that | remember there was a good deal 
about the Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 

Nor was there any noticeable neglect of astronomical 
evolution, except in so far as the whole of astronomy 
was neglected. I was taught the elementary facts 
about the earth and the solar system while I was at 
the elementary school. While at the grammar school 
the only astronomical facts I learnt were from reterences 
in geography lessons, and later in the sixth form from 
such casual references as occurred in physics, 

Preston, Lancs. J. K. BECCONSALL. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 

IN May The Evening Standard had a series of ten 
articles on marriage and divorce. Of these articles, one 
was by a doctor, Roman Catholic, another was by a 
Roman Catholic mother, another by a Roman Catholic 
bishop, and a fourth by a writer who, while not a 
Catholic, said * that the Roman Catholic case seemed 
unanswerable to him.’ Despite the stupidities of the 
present divorce law and the cruelty that many people 
suffer because of it, no article put the case for reform. 
The correspondence published by this paper showed the 
public’s dissatisfaction with the present law, but, despite 
a request, The Evening Sandard refused to publish 
iny article showing the need for a radical change. 

It is interesting to contrast this with four articles 
supporting the Roman Catholic point of view on 
marriage. Four articles out of ten is out of all pro- 
portion to the strength of the Roman Catholic Church 


among the nation as a whole. It does, moreover, show 
the strength of this Church in high quarters. I write to 
call attention to this fact because I believe that it is the 
deliberate policy of the Church to get its members into 
key positions. So far as this Society is concerned, it is 
only one more illustration of the fact that Rome is our 
chiet enemy. Rosert S. W. POLLARD, 
Chairman, Marriage Law Reform Society. 
London, W.C. 2. 


AN APPRECIATION 


1 HIGHLY appreciated the June number of The Literary 
Guide—trom cover to cover—and especially the article 
by Archibald Robertson and the comments of 
* Protonius.”” I wonder, however, why Mr. Robertson 
singles out the Roman Catholic Church and that party 
in the Church of England which hankers after reunion 
with Rome as the bodies which make * their primary 
appeal to terror”? The “ four last things * (death, 
judgment, hell, and heaven) are also the stock-in-trade 
of the Salvation Army and the Methodist Church. Their 
hymn books, had I space to quote from them, would 
give examples as nauseating as the one quoted from 
Hymns, Ancient and Modern. 

** Protonius ** comments on the practice of The Times 
in making *‘a solemn demonstration of allegiance to 
the ancient dogmas” every time Easter comes along. 
The Times is not alone in this respect. Another organ 
is The Listener, where every Christian festival is 
exploited ad nauseam. 1 should like to have had the 
comments of * Protonius *’ on the issue of April 13, 
where pride of place is given to a broadcast by the 
Rev. Geo. Macleod on ** Our World and Easter.” It 
begins: ** One way or another, Easter gets us all. . . 
But there is something wrong, plain wrong, if there are 
not new hats in the Easter Parade.’ It goes on to 
state “* how congenial to the possibility of the Easter 
story really modern science is’ (my italics). Such 
stuff may be good enough for a parish magazine, but 
to print it in a serious organ like The Listener is an 
insult to its readers. J. W. Nixon. 

Geneva. 


RATIONALISM AND SEX-RELATIONS 
IN his article, ** A Rationalist Approach to the Problem 
of Sexual Relations,” in this year’s Rationalist Annual, 
Prof, J. B. S. Haldane appears to invite criticism. 
And having studied the views he there expresses, I 
feel | must enter a demurrer in regard to one of his 
statements, 

Speaking of pre-marital sex-relations, Prof, Haldane 
opines: “I think that a Rationalist, once he or she 
regards marriage as the normal and desirable human 
state, will be bound to take the view that such relations 
though less commendable than marriage, are to be 
preferred to celibacy, sodomy, or prostitution.” To 
be preferred to sodomy and prostitution, yes. But to 
celibacy—? 

I share the professor’s belief that celibacy is not 
the natural adult state; that marriage in ordinary 
circumstances is preferable. But why suppose that 


sexual relations out of wedlock are also preferable? 

We Rationalists may not, like our more orthodox 
religious friends, regard marriage in itself as inviolably 
sacred; even so, sex intercourse outside marriage has 
not, on Rationalist ethics, implications that ' 
commend it. 


really 
It tends to undermine the institution of 
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marriage, on which the stable life of a community 
still depends. And it is seldom without the risk of 
conception, leading in some cases to abortion, and in 
others to the birth of illegitimate children, who may 
remain thus; and this not infrequently prejudices a 
woman’s chances of a subsequent happy marriage. 
On the other hand, if her sexual partner ** does the 
honourable thing’ and marries her, it may be an 
ill-match. What is as bad, and may be even worse, 
is the amount of mental suffering, in our still not very 
enlightened society, that is the not unusual lot of 
children on account of the stigma of being born out 
of wedlock, G, I, BENNETT. 
Bramley, Leeds, 


WAS SHAKESPEARE A SCEPTIC? 
In your March issue, under the above heading, Sir 
Sidney Lee is quoted as having said that what 
Shakespeare’s religious opinions precisely were we have 
neither the means nor the warrant for discussing. But, 
surely, there should be no question whatever con- 
cerning the poet’s religious views, ss 

These are clearly set forth in the preamble to his Will 
in the following terms :— 

In the name of God, Amen. 

I, William Shakespeare, in perfect health and 
memory (God be praised!), do make and order 
this my last Will and Testament in manner and 
form following: First. | commend my soul into 
the hands of God. my Creator, hoping and 
assuredly believing, through the merits of Jesus 
Christ, my Saviour, to be made partaker of life 
everlasting. 

Here we have a clear and sufficient declaration of his 
faith, and what more could be desired? ; 

And further, he was held in such high venerauion by 
his fellow-townsmen, who had known him intimately 
for many years, that they buried him close to the 
Communion-rails of their parish church and erected 2 
memorial to him within its chancel. 

ARTHUR FIELD 

(Author of Recent Shakespearian Discoveries). 

Southampton. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ERRORS 


Mr. ARTHUR FIELD must be as ignorant of The Lirerary 
Guide as the Editor of Baconiana if he thinks its 
readers are credulous enough to swallow the letter he 
quotes. It is one of a number of documents said to 
have been discovered in Carmarthen, and first published 
in 1811. The * manuscript quarto volume ° 
would seem to have completely disappeared.” 
London, S.W. 4. Ws. KENT 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep.] 


“THE GHOST IN THE MACHINE” 


I was surprised by Mrs. Lan Freed’s review, in your 
May issue, of Prot. Ryie's book, for she writes as 
though she doubts his thesis. Surely it is cer- 
tain that the only dithculty is a verbal one. Our 
language is not yet provided with convenient words to 
help us to speak solely from the objective point of 
view. Her question involving a patient suffering trom 


both measles and melancholia could be asked: * Am I 
to treat his fever and catarrh or his cerebral neuron 
functioning? Viewed empathetically that Is. 
assuming ‘the patient’s teelings—the question may be 
asked: ** Should I treat his pains or his fears? “ The 
words “ body and mind“ are avoided tn both 
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phrasings, of course, as they are too general and each 
covers both elements in one of the questions. 

A book is written to affect habits, which are the 
functioning of a body. To use the word “ mind ” is 
to emphasize the consciousness one assumes the readers 
to have. It is possible to regard other people as uncon- 
scious machines. One can still predict their behaviour 
and find ways to react to them. However, it is easie: 
to compare patterns of action in others to patterns in 
oneselt and to assume similar causation in terms of 
feeling. The actual stimuli to conscious behaviour are 
those which stimulate withdrawal from or retention of 
situations, and they depend too much on attention 
habits and past experience to allow one to depend on 
regarding others entirely as machines. One would 
have to know everyone's lifetime experiences, or, to 
keep to the objective terminology, ** lifetime contacts 
with environment.” Harry E. MOnGOoLD. 
Burlington, la, 


A TAX ON SUPERSTITION 


THe following paragraph appeared in an article on 
New taxes introduced by the Communist régime in 
China, which was published in the March 2, 1950. 
issue of Far Eastern Economic Review, a Hong Kong 
weekly: “ Superstitious articles, such as joss Paper, 
yellow paper, paper for superstitious rites, banknotes 
for ghosts, and sticks, are subject to an 80 Per cent 


tax.” H. O. V. JENSEN. 
Singapore, 


WHY NOT “CONTRA”-NATURAL? 
Do Rationalists believe that there is no “ power ” 
above nature: that everything is * natural,’’ and there- 
fore there can be nothing “ super ’’-natural? If so. 
why do they go on using the language of their oppo- 
nents and use the word * supernatural’? Why not 
coin the word * contranatural Why should not 
The Literary Guide initiate the ** New Crusade"? [ 
should like to hear the views of other readers. 
Saltcoats, Ayr. W. D. Kerr. 


TWO CORRIGENDA 


| MUST try to retorm my handwriting, for that, doubt- 
less, is the cause of the printer making me say troubled 
instead of humbled, in my letter which appeared in 
your June issue, and for spelling the name of the 
Moabite King as Mashe instead of Mesha. 

Bangor. EDWarRD GREENLY. 


Form of Bequest to the R.P.A. 


Reapers of ** The Literary Guide ** who are in sympathy with 
the objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited t 
remember the organization when making their Wills. Appended 
is a form of bequest which may be useful to friends who are 
desirous of allocating by Will or Codicil a part of their estate 
to assist in the dissemination of rational views on religion and 
cognate subjects 


“I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association Limited, whose 
registered office is situated at Nos. 4, 5 and 6 Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, the sum of (here insert amount, 
adding * Free of Legacy Duty,’ if so desired), to be applied to the 
seneral purposes of the said Association; and the receipt of the 
Secretary for the time being shall be a sufficient discharge to my 
Executors for such legacy.” 


The decision of the House of Lords in the case of Bowman 
versus The Secular Society Limited makes bequests to the 
Rationalist Press Association absolutely unchallengeable and 
testators may therefore have every confidence that their expressed 
wishes will be strictly carried out It may be added that a legally 
incorporated Society like the R.P.A. has carefully defined object 
and is precluded from using its funds for any purposes other than 
those stated in its Memorandum and Articles of Association. 

On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable that 
intimation should be forwarded to the Secretary 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Personal, 2s.; Trade, 3s.; per line of approximately nine 
words. Box number, Is. extra. 
Replies to Box Nos. should be addressed to “‘ The Literary Guide,” 
5 and 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS: A Modern Delusion, by Frank Kenyon. 

A critical examination of the doctrine of psycho-analysis as taught 

by Freud, and of the many extravagant claims made by his 

— on its behalf. 5s. net (by post 5s. 3d.), The Pioneer 
ess. 


TYPEWRITING.—An R.P.A. member would be pleased to 
undertake copying of any description. Work executed neatly and 
promptly. Terms moderate—Apply F.P., 53 Oxford Road, 
Carshalton Beeches, Surrey. 


MODELLER and sculptress willing to undertake any special 
commissions, large or small, at modest terms. No wish to make 
a fortune; only live. Inquiries invited.—Box 196 


BOOKS WANTED AND FOR SALE 
WANTED.—An illustrated book on pressing flowers, suitable for 
young child.—Box 203. 


WANTED.—Home Life with Herbert Spencer, by The Two 
(Arrowsmith, 1907).—Box No. 198. 


WHAT is your interest? You can be notified, without charge, 
of every important new book on the subject as it is published 
simply by opening an account with the Watts Direct Book Supply 
Service, 5 and 6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
All books of all publishers, if in print, obtained promptly: a 
service for your convenience. 


BOUND volumes of The Literary Guide for 1944, 1945, 1947, 
1948, and 1949 are now available, price 15s. per annual vol. (inland 
postage 6d.). Also bound Vol. I of Thinker’s Digest, 1945-7, price 
17s. 6d. (inland postage 6d.).—Watts and Co. 


WANTED.—Lettering in Book Art, by Imre and Hedwig Remer 
(St. Gall: Zollikofer and Co., 1928); The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner, with engravings by David Jones (Douglas Cleverdon, 
1929); The Satin Slipper, by Paul Claudel, trans. by John O’Connor 
(Sheed & Ward, 1930).—Box No. 205. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


WANTED urgently: small unfurnished flat in or near London for 
business lady (Rationalist) out all day. Can manage only modest 
terms.—Box 204. 


PROPERTY 


WIDOWER (66), member R.P.A., having resided 40 years 
France seeks alternative residence England (London or south), 
such as furnished or unfurnished room(s), flat, bungalow, or 
cottage; rent or purchase; moderate terms. All reasonable 
proposals carefully considered.—Box No. 206. 


RATIONALIST BENEVOLENT FUND 


(To befriend Rationalists, especially those who have served the 
Rationalist Movement) 


UNDER the direction of F. C. C. WATTS (Chairman and 
Treasurer), Miss M. WATTS, Miss C. KERR, A. G. WHYTE, and 
Mrs. G. M. DIXON (Secretary). 

Donations, or applications for assistance, should be addressed 
to the Secretary at Nos. 5 and 6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. A Balance Sheet is sent to each Donor, and a 
copy will be supplied to anyone on request. 


X BOOK TALLIES 


The Book Tally is a Junior Book Token, consisting 
of a two-leaved card, half of which is a voucher 
worth 6d. at a bookshop, while the other half is a 
coloured picture—one of a set which the child collects. 
Each 74d. A set (7s. 6d.) means twelve coloured cards 

and a 6s. book. Available from Watts & Co. 


UNITARIAN BELIEFS 
Pamphlets and information on receipt of stamp. 


Rev. Helen L. Phillips, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.! 
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MEMBERSHIP OFFER 


If you enjoy reading The Literary Guide, why not 
join the Rationalist Press Association, whose work it 
reflects? To NEW MEMBERS subscribing 10s. 6d. the 
R.P.A. makes the following special offer: 


THE LITERARY GUIDE 
and Rationalist Review 
monthly until Dec., 1950 


THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1950 
Contributors include: Gilbert Murray, O.M., Sir 
Arthur Keith, Maurice Burton, J. B. S. Haldane. 

“* The editor is to be congratulated on the high stan- 
dard of excellence and the rich variety displayed 
throughout.”—Monthly Record (South Place Ethical 
Society). 

THE WISDOM OF LIFE 
An Anthology 

Containing Selections by W. Somerset Maugham, Sir 
John Hammerton, Sir Arthur Keith, Eden Phillpotts, 
Julian Huxiey, and others. (Cloth.) 


THE NEW WORLD 
By Lord Snell 
** An eloquent and impassioned plea for the enthrone- 
ment of Reason as the guiding power of life.”— 


Gilbert Murray, in Manchester Guardian. (Paper 
cover.) 


THE STORY OF THE R.P.A. 
By A, Gowans Whyte 


“‘An impressive record of achievement.”—-The Aryan 
Path. (Cloth.) 


SEND IN THIS FORM NOW 


To The Secretary. 

Rationalist Press Association Ltd., 
4,5 & 6 Johnson's Court, 

Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


In response to your announcement in the August, 
1950, issue of The Literary Guide, 1 desire to 
become a member of the R.P.A. Ltd. and enclose 
herewith 10s. 6d. entitling me to membership until 
the end of 1950 and literature as offered. 

I agree to abide by the rules and regulations of 
the Association as set forth in the Memorandum 
and Articles of Association.* 


(Block letters please) 


* Free on request. 
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